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New  Construction  At  M.S. P. 


By  Otis  Thrasher  &  Steve  Conley 

Call  it  a  riot  or  call  it  a  disturbance. 
Whatever  it  was,  the  March  1982  incident  in 
Close  Unit  I  ignited  a  flame  so  hot  that  the 
state  legislature,  in  a  special  session, 
appropriated  $15.6  million  to  put  it  out.  The 
fire  as  the  legislature  saw  it  was  overcrowd- 
ing at  the  Montana  State  Prison.  Close  to  800 
inmates  were  being  confined  in  an  institution 
built  to  house  450. 

For  the  last  several  months  residents  and 
employees  at  M.S. P.  have  seen  if  not  heard  the 
construction  work  that  is  already  underway. 
When  completed,  this  construction  project  will 
change  the  entire  physical  structure  of  M.S. P. 
as  we  know  it  today.  There  are  approximately 
25  acres  inside  the  double  fence  at  this  time. 
However,  when  construction  is  completed,  the 
double  chain  and  razor  wire  fence  surrounding 
the  prison  will  provide  54  acres  of  space  in 
addition  to  seven  new  buildings  (two  for 
housing  ),  two  gymnasiums,  two  seperated 
recreational  yards  and  three  new  gun  towers  to 
help  keep  an  eye  on  everything. 


•To  obtain  the  needed  information  for  this 
story,  we  were  granted  an  interview  with 
Warden  Risley.  Mr.  Risleys  information  and 
cooperation  was  essential  for  us  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  reader  with  an  accurate  and  know- 
ledgeable account  on  the  expansion  of  M.S. P. 
We  wish  to  thank  Warden  Risley  for  his  consid- 
erable help  and  time.  The  following  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Risley  for  publication  in 

"Corrections  in  Montana. 
********************************************* 

March  24,  1982  thirty  five  to  fifty 
prisoners  rioted  in  Close  Unit  I  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Prison.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  they  did  over  $100,000  in  damage.  As  a 
result,  Govenor  Ted  Schwinden  called  the 
Montana  Legislature  into  special  session  in 
June  of  1982  to  address  the  overcrowding 
conditions  at  the  prison.  Out  of  that  special 
session  came  funding  for  additional  staff  for 
both  custody  and  programs,  funding  for  several 
needed  remodeling  projects,  funding  for  a 
dormitory  for  ranch  workers,  money  to  develop 
two  new  pre-release  centers  and  a  task  force 
of  eight  legislators  charged  with  examining 
the  need  for  a  major  expansion  at  the  prison. 

This  Task  Force  chaired  by  Rep.  Bob  Thoft 
included  Vice  Chairman  Senator  Paul  Boy Ian, 
Representatives  Micheal  Keedy,  John  Matsko, 
Les  Nilson  and  Senators  Mark  Etchart,  Jack 
Haffey  and  John  Manley.  The  task  force  met 
many  times  from  June  thru  December  1982. 
Public  hearings  were  held  as  well  as  hearings 
at  the  prison  to  hear  the  inmates  ideas  and 
concerns.  This  task  force  made  a  number  of 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  recommen- 
dation regarding  the  need  for  expansion  of 
M.S. P.  called  for  provision  of  an  additional 
180  to  200  new  high  security  cells. 
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Honorable  W.D.  Murray 
Senior  U.S.  District  Judge 
Federal  Building 
Butte,  Montana  59701 

Dear  Judge  Murray: 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  some  issues 
involving  the  Montana  State  Prison  that  req- 
uire  your  attention. 
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The  recent  action  by  the  9th  Circuit 
Justices  pertaining  to  the  nude  photograph 
ruling  has  revealed  Warden  Henry  Risleys 
vindictive  attitude  toward  judicial  interven- 
tion in  his  policies.  He  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge that  a  number  of  his  policies  now  ini 
effect  are  a  complete  derogation  of  his  duty 
as  a  prison  warden. 

In  cases  of  successful  inmate  litigation, 
Warden  Risley  will  manipulate  the  courts 
finding,  and  iniate  new  policy  which  is  more 
arbitrary  than  the  original  policy  as  he  has 
done  with  the  nude  photograph  issue.  His  new 
policy  requires  affidavits  of  consent  and 
makes  poloroid  pictures  illegal  which  in  turn 
does  away  with  receiving  the  pictures  becausei 
photo  developing  outlets  will  not  develop  nudej 
photos.  This  type  of  vindictive  iniation  of 
policy  is  a  trademark  of  Warden  Risley.  He 
knows  very  well  how  much  time  it  takes  to  get! 
his  policies  reveiwed  by  the  courts,  so  recen-! 
tly  he  has  implimented  a  number  of  changes  in 
programing  and  policy  which  are  contrary  to 
judicial  authority.  All  areas  of  access  to 
the  courts  are  now  discretionary.  The  prison 
gym  is  now  closed  on  weekends  for  all  the 
prison  population.  Outside  yard  time  has  been 
cut  back,  and  the  new  visiting  room  policies 
are  so  extreme  that  many  inmates  are  having 
their  visits  suspended  for  months  at  a  time 
for  simply  reaching  across  the  table  and 
touching  their  visitors.  The  diet  prepared  by 
the  food  service  now  contains  artificial 
products  such  as  meat  to  reduce  cost.  The 
canned  meat  is  now  served  regularly. 

The  foregoing  list  of  changes  are  just  a 
few  of  the  prisons  regressions  back  to  the 
philosphy  of  total  punishment.  Warden  Risley 
has  many  times  complained  of  the  high  rate  of 
violence  within  the  prison.  His  motive  to 
manipulate  public  opinion  is  all  too  obvious. 

cont'd  page  20 
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When  I  drew  the  ass- 
ignment to  cover  the  prison's 
Industries  program  I  was 
elated  !  I  figured  I  would 
get  a  chance  to  spend  some 
time  out  of  the  office 
enjoy  some  of  the  summer,  and 
visit  some  of  the  various 
shops.  A  welcome  change  of 
pace.  In  a  nut-shell  I 
figured;  take  some  pictures, 
jot  down  a  few  notes... how 
tough  could  it  be  ?  My  estim- 
ation of  the  assignment  was 
quickly  tainted  however.  As 
I  probed  closer  to  the  core 
of  the  situation,  a  number  of 
very  pressing  questions 
surfaced.  Questions  that 
could  not  be  dismissed  with 
the  "snap"  of  a  camera  sh- 
utter, and  a  "they  work  hard 
for  the  money,  they  put  out  a 
quality  product,  let's  hear 
it  for  the  Industries". 

The   biggest   question 
.  that  came  to  mind  was  why  are 
j the  Industries,  and  related 
job    assignments   afforded 
jdifferent   wages,   goodtime 
/policies  and   institutional 
classification  ?  How  is  it 
.that  a  man  working  in  say  the 
.machine  shop  ,  learning  what 
,would  undoubtedly  be  consid- 
ered "marketable  job  skills" 
'be  considered  Institutional 
Maintance.   Whereas  a  man, 
.say,  assigned  to  the   Tag 
Plant( license-plates)   is  to 
be  considered  in  Industries. 
\   quite  complexing  situation, 
!?h  ?  For  it  is  obvious  that 
[the  man  with  machine  shop 
experience   could    readily 
obtain  work  upon  his  release, 
)ased  upon  the  experience  he 
"eceived   while  in  prison, 
(because  there  are  many  mach- 
ine shops  and  related  trades 
j.his  man  could  apply  for  on 
r.he  strength  of  his  experien- 
ce.  Whereas  the  Tag  Plant 
rainee  is  relatively  "stuck 
n  a  rut".  Why,   you  ask  ? 


Because  I  don't  ever  recall 
encountering  any  outside 
enterprise  that  specialized 
in  the  manu-facture  of  licen- 
se-plates. Thus,  distorting 
my  perspective  of  Indust- 
ries. 

I  eventually  estimated 
the  reasoning  behind  this 
discrepancy  was  to  work  as  an 
incentive  to  get  men  into  the 
"less  than  glamorous"  jobs  a- 
round  the  institution.  The 
Tag  Plant,  for  instance.  But 
I  asked  the  magic  question 
anyway  -  Why  ?  I  was  informed 
that  the  Tag  Plant  is  consid- 
ered Industries  because  they 
produce  a  product  that  is 
marketed.  Where-as  the  mach- 
ine shop  does  not.  Their 
speciality  being  institution- 
al maintance.  Simple  logic (I 
guess)  since  the  machine  shop 
does  not  necessiarily  market 
a  product. 

But  upon  delving  into 
this  dilemma  further,  I  came 
up  with  more  perplexing  job 
assessments,  descriptions  and 
classification  criteria  to  be 
considered.  These  being  more 
complex  than  simply  classif- 
ing  a  job  assignment  as 
Maintance  or  Industries.  This 
being  Vocational.  So  now  we 
have  Maintance, Industries  and 
Vocational  to  contend  with. 
It  started  to  look  so  compli- 
cated that  you  would  need  a 
"program"  to  indentify  the 
different  players. 

Just  when  I  thought  I 
was  starting  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  had  it 
figured  out.  I  visited  the 
Slaughter-house.  Blew  my 
whole  concept. 

In  the  Slaughter-house  I 
found  it  not  to  be  a  "united 
shop"  with  one  objective,  and 
one  pay  scale.  I  did  discover 


that  they  applied  a  uniform 
goodtime  policy,  but  that  the 
pay  scale  differed  to  the 
different  aspects  of  the  job. 
For  instance,  I  found  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  animal 
in  Political  Science  to 
really  comprehend  the  situat- 
ion with  the  Industries  and 
related  job  assignments  here 
at  MSP. 

Which  brings  us  right 
around  to  the  question  that  I 
came  away  with.  What  is  the 
objective  ?  Is  it  to  produce 
a  "product",  or  is  it  to  pro- 
duce workers  who  are  market- 
able ?  What  does  "Industry 
mean,  not  just  here  at 
but  in  society  in  general  ? 
And  does  it  count  anymore  to 
have  "experince"  at  a  given 
profession  ?  Will 

that  get  an  individual  a  job 
in  today's  market  anymore  ? 
Is  there  a  future  in  the  mar- 
keting of  a  product,  or  the 
marketing  of  the  individual 
here  at  MSP. 

So  I  checked  the  "score- 
board" and  did  some  investi- 
gating. I  found  that  in  four 
recessions  in  the  last  15 
years,  how  each  has  produced 
a  higher  peak  unemployment 
rate.  And  that  whenever  the 
economy  had  begun  to  recover, 
the  unemployment  rate  has 
never  subsided  to  it's  previ- 
ous level.  For  example:  In 
the  60 's  the  goal  was  4% 
unemployment.  Then  10  years 
and  one  recession  later,  the 
masses  were  employed  and 
pleased  with  a  6%  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Today,  and  two 
recessions  later  with  a 
recovery  going  strong.  We  are 
pleased,  and  Reagan  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  a  "Job 
God"  for  getting  the  jobless 
rate  below  8%.  I  would  be 
amiss  if  I  didn't  take  into 
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account  two  things  that  can't 
be  overlooked  in  the  employ- 
ment picture.  They  are  the 
steady  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  birth  and  immigr- 
ation, and  the  steady  improv- 
ements in  technology.  More 
warm  bodies  are  added  to  the 
work  force  each  year;  at  the 
same  time  technological 
improvements  at  the  factory 
level  are  replacing  other 
warm  bodies  with  robotized 
marvels  that  can  do  the  work 
of  many  from  the  blue-collar 
segment.  Recognizing  and 
accepting  these  two  factors 
though,  does  not  change  the 
picture  here  at  MSP.  To  have 
prison  factories  or  not.  The 
inmates  still  need  training 
in  skills  th-at  will  qualify 
them  to  earn  a  living  on  the 
outside  and  become  bill- 
paying  taxpayers,  and  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

So  what  does  it  all 
mean,  and  will  the  prison 
Industries  program  work  ? 
Will  the  men  assigned  to 
these  positions  (despite  the 
descrepancies  in  pay  and 
such)  learn  marketable  job 
skills  and  experience  in  the 
process  ?  Will  we  see  a  man 
from  prison  go  out  and  get  a 
job  based  on  the  experience 
he  received  in  the  Indust- 
ries, Maintance  or  Vocation- 
al programs  here  at  MSP  ? 

I  don't  know... I'm  just 
a  reporter  !  But  if  you  want 
to  know  the  score. . .going  in- 
to the  bottom  of  the  9th, 
it's  Team  Recessions  4,  and 
Team's  Industrial's  0. 


By  Robin  Smith 


Louis  Alexander  and  Raymond  Cur  ley  at  work  in 
the  Tag  Plant. 


Raymond  Olson  and  Buck  Farber  at  the  Furniture 
Shop. 


William  "Bucky"  Baker  at  work  in  the  Meat 
Cutting  School. 
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*  DEFENDANT  ACQUITTED  BY 
REASON  OF  INSANITY  MAY  BE 
CONFINED  IN  A  MENTAL  INSTIT- 
UTION * 

Criminal  defendant  who 
was  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity  was  denied  his 
request  for  release  from  a 
mental  hospital  by  the  Super- 
ior Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  affirmed. 

The  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed, holding  that  when  a 
criminal  defendant  establi- 
shed a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  he  was  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity, 
the  due  process  clause  permi- 
tted the  government  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  mental  institu- 
tion until  such  time  he  had 
regained  his  sanity  or  was  no 
longer  a  danger  to  himself  or 
society.  JONES  vs.  UNITED 
STATES,  103  S.Ct.  3043  (1983) 
(CLD  25.10) 

*  ASSIGNED  DEFENSE 
COUNSEL  NEED  NOT  RAISE  EVERY 
ISSUE  REQUESTED  BY  DEFENDANT 
ON  APPEAL.  * 

After  defendant's  petit- 
ion for  habeas  corpus  based 
on  a  claim  of  ineffective 
assistance  of  counsel  was 
denied  in  the  district  court, 
the  Second  Circuit  reversed 
and  remanded. 

The  Supreme  Court  rever- 
sed, holding  that  defense 
counsel  assigned  to  prosecute 
an  appeal  from  a  criminal 
conviction  does  not  have  the 
constitutional  duty  to  raise 


every  non-frivilous  issue 
requested  by  defendant.  The 
Court  observed  that  while  the 
accused  has  ultimate  author- 
ity to  make  certain  fundamen- 
tal decisions  regarding  the 
case,  such  as  whether  to 
plead  guilty  or  take  an 
appeal,  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  overrule  the  profes- 
sional judgement  of  an 
appellate  counsel  as  to  the 
issues  to  be  raised.  JONES  v 
BARNES,  103  S.Ct.  3308  (1983) 
(CLD  45.140) 

*  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATUTE 
COULD  NOT  BE  USED  FOR  NEGLIG- 
ENCE CLAIMS  OF  INMATES.* 

An  inmate  brought  a 
civil  rights  action  against  a 
deputy  sheriff  to  recover  for 
injuries  sustained  when  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  a  pillow 
left  on  the  stairs  by  the 
deputy.  The  District  Court 
granted  defendant's  motion 
for  summary  judgement,  and 
the  inmate  appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  4th  Circuit  affirmed, 
holding  that  the  inmate's 
claim  of  negligence  failed  to 
state  a  procedural  due  pro- 
cess claim  because  the  stat- 
e's common-law  tort  action 
provided  the  inmate  with  a 
remedy  that  would  fully 
compensate  him  for  alleged 
liberty  violations.  720  F. 
2d  792  (4th  Cir.  1983)  (CLD 
42.30) 

*  CONVICTION  MAY  BE 
REVERSED  DUE  TO  INCOMPETENCY 
OF  COUNSEL  EVEN  THOUGH  TRI- 
AL'S OUTCOME  WOULD  NOT  BE 
AFFECTED.  * 


After  defendant  was 
convicted  in  district  court 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  and  income  tax 
offenses,  he  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  his  retained 
counsel  was  ineffective. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit  reversed, 
holding  that  the  ineffective- 
ness of  defendants  counsel 
required  reversal  even  though 
it  was  likely  that  defendant 
would  have  been  convicted 
anyway.  The  court  observed 
that  the  representation  of 
the  accused  must  be  within 
the  range  of  competence 
generally  demanded  of  attor- 
neys in  criminal  cases,  and 
that  counsel's  !.-».■  "lure  to 
conduct  a  pretrial  mv^.-;..  g«i- 
tion  and  consult  wit4  '■- 
client  on  key  points  in  * 
complex  case  rendered  nis 
representation  ineffective. 
UNITED  STATES  v.  TUCKER,  716 
F.2d  576  (9th  Cir,  1983)  (CLD 
45.10) 

*  TRIAL  COURT'S  DENIAL 
OF  DURESS  DID  NOT  REQUIRE 
REVERSAL.  * 

After  the  defendant  was 
convicted  in  district  court 
of  escape,  he  appealed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  trial  court 
had  improperly  denied  him  a 
duress  defense. 

The  Second  Circuit 
affirmed,  holding  that  the 
defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
a  duress  defense  and  that  the 
trial  court  properly  ruled 
upon  the  proffered  duress 
defense  prior  to  any  defense 

continued  on  pg.6 
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testimony  being  taken  before 
the  jury.  The  court  explain- 
ed that  in  order  to  establish 
the  duress  defense,  the 
prisoner  charged  with  the 
attempted  escape  must  be 
faced  with  the  specific 
threat  of  death  or  substan- 
tial bodily  injury  in  the 
immediate  future,  there  must 
have  been  no  time  for  comp- 
laint to  authorities,  or  have 
existed  a  history  of  futile 
complaints  which  made  any 
benifit  from  such  complaints 
illusory.  The  court  further 
found  that  a  prisoner  must 
have  had  the  intention  to 
report  immediately  to  the 
proper  authorities  after  his 
escape  to  avail  himself  of 
the  duress  defense.  UNITED 
STATES  v.  BIFIELD,  702  F.2d 
342  (2d  CIR.1983)  (CLD  36.- 
115) 

*  SEGREGATED  PRISON 
FACILITIES  * 

U.S.  Supreme  Court.  A 
Pennsylvania  prisoner  brought 
a  civil  rights  action  action 
claiming  that  prison  offi- 
cials actions  in  confining 
him  to  administrative  - 
segregation  violated  his  due 
process  rights  after  criminal 
charges  based  on  a  riot  in 
the  prison  were  filed  against 
him.  The  district  court 
rendered  summary  judgement 
for  the  prison.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
reversed,  and  certiorari  was 
granted. 

Held,  reversed.  The  US 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
prisoner's  due  process  rights 
were  not  violated  since  an 
informal,  non-adversary 
ovidentiary  review  was  suf- 
ficient for  both  the  decision 
that  an  inmate  represented  a 
security  threat  and  the 
decision  to  confine  him  to 
administrative  segregation 
pending  completion  of  an 
investigation   against  him. 


The  court  observed  that 
prison  officials  have  broad 
administrative  and  dis- 
cretionary authority  over  the 
institution  they  manage,  and 
lawfully  incarcerated  persons 
retain  only  a  narrow  range  of 
protected  liberty  interests. 
HEWITT  v.  HELMS,  103  S.Ct. 
864  (1983),  19  CLB  477. 

*  PRIOR  IDENTIFICATION  * 

Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth 
Circuit.  Defendant  was 
convicted  of  murder  by  a 
California  state  court.  He 
appealed  his  conviction 
through  the  Calif.  state 
court  system  without  success. 
Defendant  then  sought  collat- 
eral relief  in  the  federal 
courts.  The  district  court 
refused  to  issue  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  while  the  Ninth 
Circuit  twice  gave  judgement 
in  favor  of  the  defendant 
(611  F.2d  754,649  F.2d  713), 
and  twice  had  its  opinion 
remanded  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  with  instructions  to 
comply  with  28  USC  2254  (d) 
(449U.S.  539,  101  S.Ct.  764; 
455  U.S.  591,  102  S.Ct. 
1303).  Defendant  contended 
that  his  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment due  process  rights  were 
violated  by  pre-trial  identi- 
fication procedures  based  on 
in-court  identification  made 
after  prior  photographic 
identification. 

Held,  reversed,  and 
remanded.  The  Ninth  Circuit 
ruled  that  the  photographic 
identification  procedures 
employed  by  the  Calif,  state 
prison  to  obtain  identi- 
fication of  murderers  of  a 
inmate  were  impermissibly 
suggestive  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  substantial  likelihood 
of  an  in-court  misidentifi- 
cation.  The  court  observed 
that  the  witnesses  were  shown 
photographs  on  two  or  three 
occasions  before  making 
identification,   they   were 


housed  in  segregation  with 
the  defendant  and  saw  the 
defendants  taken  to  have 
their  pictures  retaken,  and 
the  prison  authorities  bro- 
ught pressure  to  bear  upon 
one  witness  by  threatening  to 
"ship"  him  if  he  did  not 
cooperate.  The  court  further 
commented  that  the  relative 
unreliability  of  photographic 
arrays  in  comparison  with 
corporal  lineups  was  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  identifi- 
cation procedure  was  imperm- 
issibly suggestive.  MATA  v. 
SUMNER,  696  F.2d  1244  (1983), 
19  CLB  376. 


05  ffl.S.p. 
SE03CE 


By  Leininger 

Delores  Munden,  super- 
visor of  the  Records  Divis- 
ion, has  retired  after  30 
years  of  service  at  the 
Montana  State  Prison.  During 
those  years  Mrs.  Munden  also 
served  as  supervisor  of  the 
Women's  Correction  Division, 
supervisor  of  the  state 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifi- 
cation and  secretary  to  the 
Sentence  Review  Division. 
She  was  a  member  of  the 
Govenor's  Crime  Control  Board 
and  instructor  at  the  Montana 
Law  Enforcement  Academy. 

From  the  records  avail- 
able she  is  the  first  em- 
ployee of  the  prison  to  be 
employeed  for  30  years. 
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Prison  Factories 


By  Leininger 


Since  the  reprint  of  the 
article  "Your  Choice  America 
-  Prison  Reform  or  Crime"  by 
Cheif  Justice  Warren  Burger 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
there  have  been  many  argue- 
ments,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the 
justification  of  his  proposal 
to  turn  prisons  into  commer- 
cial factories. 

Research  proves  that 
this  is  underway  to  some 
degree  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 
The  results  of  the  few  pilot 
programs  in  this  country  are 
mixed  but  it  is  really  to 
early  to  draw  a  conclusion. 
In  foreign  countries  where 
the  factory  idea  is  practiced 
the  results  may  be  termed  as 
exceptional,  but  these  cited 
countries  use  the  prison 
factory  in  conjunction  with 
vocational  training  or  skill- 
ed trades  and/or  very  short 
sentencing  procedures. 

In  fact  Justice  Burger 
himself  has  issued  a  clarion 
call  for  more  than  the  prison 
factories  that  he  advocated 
in  his  published  article. 

A  story  by  United  Press 
|i  International  quotes  Burger 
«as  urging  that  "prisons  be 
made   livable,   that   they 
I  provide  more   opportunities 
jfor  prisoners  to  work,  study 
and  play  and  that  they  focus 
not  on  punishment  but,   ra- 
Itther,  on  training  inmates  for 
llife  outside  prison  walls." 
lAnd  also,  " — where  they  can 
learn  skills  that  will  help 
Ithera  adjust  to  society."  In 
^Dther  words  the  Chief  Justice 
|nust  recognize  that  an  assem- 
bly line  type  job  in  prison 
Lf  taken  by  itself  will  not 
;;»et  the  job  done. 


■ 


During  the  depression  of 


the  1930' s  labor  unions  were 
fearful  that  prison  made 
goods  would  take  jobs  away 
from  workers  in  private 
industry.  Thus  Congress  and 
many  states  put  the  ban  on, 
and  sharply  reduced,  the  sale 
of  products  made  in  prison. 
Recently  soaring  costs  in  the 
operation  of  prisons  have 
made  the  lawmakers  take  a 
second  look  at  the  prop- 
osition. Five  years  ago 
Congress  authorized  seven 
pilot  projects  under  which 
private  companies  where 
allowed  to  set  up  business  in 
state  prisons.  A  bill  that 
passed  the  House  and  is 
pending  in  the  Senate  would 
raise  the  number  of  pilot 
programs  to  20. 

Unions  of  the  1980' s  are 
bound  to  fight  the  prison- 
factory  concept.  For  ex- 
ample: If  a  number  of  their 
members  have  been  laid  off 
from  a  certain  factory  making 
a  certain  product,  the  union 
will  not  take  kindly  to  a 
prison  factory  starting  up 
and  employing  inmates  while 
their  members  remain  idle; 
also  should  a  factory  making 
a  certain  product  pay  their 
workers  $10.00  an  hour,  the 
union  would  fight  tooth  and 
nail  should  a  prison  make  the 
same  product  and  pay  the 
minimum  hourly  scale  of 
$3.35. 

Unemployment  in  the 
state  of  Montana  as  a  whole 
has  kept  pace  with  the  nat- 
ional picture.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1981, 
1982,  1983  was  7.6%  9.7%  and 
9.6%  respectively;  for  Mon- 
tana it  was  6.9%,  8.6%  and 
8.8%.  Yet  when  we  zero  in  on 
the  counties  we  get  a  more 
dismal  picture.  In  April  of 


1984  the  unemployment  rate 
for  certain  counties  was: 
Silver  Bow  12.1%,  Sanders 
15.0%,  Rosebud  12.1%,  Lincoln 
19.2%,  Ravalli  15.8%,  Deer 
Lodge  14.3%  and  Wibaux  13.7%. 

With  statistics  like 
those  above,  the  Montana 
legislators  and  administrat- 
ors are  going  to  do  alot  of 
serious  thinking  before 
approving  prison  factories 
with  inmate  labor  while  so 
many  constituents  are  pound- 
ing the  pavement  looking  for 
a  job.  The  voting  citizens, 
especially  in  the  depressed 
areas,  won't  let  them  ignore 
the  situation  and  for  the 
lawmakers,  election  day  is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Five  years  ago  Congress 
authorized  seven  pilot  pro- 
jects under  which  private 
companies  were  allowed  to  set 
up  business  in  state  prisons 
with  the  following  condit- 
ions: Prisoners  must  be  paid 
prevailing  wages  and  beni- 
fits,  including  retirement 
benifits;  work  must  be  volun- 
tary; deductions  could  not 
exceed  80%.  The  deductions 
would  be  for  federal  and 
state  income  taxes,  social 
security,  gate  money  reserve, 
restitution  (if  any),  family 
support  (if  any)  and  room  and 
board  charges. 

Broken  down  into  dollars 
and  cents  we  can  come  up  with 
some  examples.  Lets  suppose 
an  inmate  labors  in  the 
prison  factory  seven  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week  at  the 
very  minimum  wage  of  $3.25 
per  hour;  and  lets  suppose 
the  full  allowable  80%  deduc- 
tion was  made;  at  the  end  of 
the  month  (four  weeks)  the 

cont'd  page  8 
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inmate  would  have  earned 
$469.00,  deductions  would 
amount  to  $375.20  and  his 
cash  in  pocket  would  amount 
to  $93.80.  If  the  inmate  was 
putting  in  an  eight  hour  day 
the  figures  would  read  - 
$536.00  total,  $428.00  de- 
ductions, cash  in  pocket 
$107.20.  We  must  stress  the 
point  that  those  figures  were 
based  on  minimum  wage.  At 
first  glance  the  figures  are 
impressive  even  at  the  low 
wage  scale,  yet  when  pre- 


Roger   Malloy   doing   some 
boxing  at  the  Tag  Plant. 


sented  to  the  inmates  at  MSP 
the  responses  were  mixed. 

"Why  should  T  pay 
i cost  of  room  and  board)  to 
have  myself  incarcerated?"  - 
"I  have  almost  that  amount  of 
money  now  under  the  present 
system."  -  "I  would  just 
become  a  slave  to  the  state 
and  be  a  source  of  cheap 
labor."  -  "If  I  was  doing  ten 
years  I  would  probably  have 


to  do  the  whole  ten  years 
without  credit  for  good 
time."  -  "If  the  state  wants 
me  to  be  a  taxpayer  why  not 
release  me  and  let  me  be  a 
taxpayer  with  the  benifits." 

One  inmate  was  more 
explicit:  "I  wouldn't  mind 
working  in  a  prison  factory 
for  wages ,  paying  taxes  and 
even  for  my  room  and  board, 
if  the  job  I  was  doing  was 
training  me  for  something 
better  to  work  at  once  I  was 
released:  How  can  I  better 
myself  by  working  at  some 
pidd ley-ass  assembly  line 
job.  I  might  as  well  be  on 
the  streets  paying  taxes  and 
paying  for  my  room  and  board 
and  not  costing  the  state  a 
red-cent." 

Another  inmate  -  "The 
closer  we  get  to  in- 
dustrialized prisons  is  just 
one  more  step  toward' s  George 
Orwell's  1984." 

An  article  in  the  "Rox- 
bury  (Maryland)  Review" 
states  that  these  factories 
would  only  become  slave 
kennels  and  that  an  assembly 
line  situation  would  not 
teach  a  skill,  but  instead 
exploit  cheap  labor  for 
somebody  else's  profit. 
Society  claims  that  it  is 
unfair  to  allow  industry  in 
prison  because  there  is 
already  a  shortage  of  jobs  on 

the  outside  and  that  an 
inmate  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  work  and  thus  capitalize 
on  his  confinement. 

When  asked  if  he  agreed 
with  the  proposal  that  in- 
mates should  be  required  to 
work  in  factories  to  help  pay 
confinement  costs,  Maryland 
warden  Winebrenner  replied: 
"No,  I  think  work  release 
would  be  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative and  it  pays  a 
percentage  of  cost.  However, 


I  believe  inmates  should  be 
allowed  to  work  in  food 
service,  sanitiation,  etc., 
to  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
confinement." 

The  Stateville  (Joliet, 
111.)  was  very  direct:  "What 
the  convict  knows  and  the 
public  doesn't  is  that  the 
convicts  are  a  source  of 
cheap  labor."  The  system  at 
Stateville  took  a  dip  during 
the  recent  recession. 


"Stateville 's  in- 
dustries, like  industries 
throughout  the  world,  suffer- 
ed. Because  of  the  financial 
crunch,  budget  cutbacks,  and 
a  decrease  in  consumer  de- 
mand, many  of  the  inmates  who 
once  enjoyed  the  prisons 
highest  paying  job  assign- 
ments are  now  either  in 
school,  otherwise  assigned, 
or  on  someone's  job  waiting 
list."  Hardest  hit  was  the 
prison's  Furniture  Shop. 
Once  employed  70  workers  - 
each  made  in  excess  of  $100- 
.00  per  month;  now  down  to 
eight  workers  including  the 
shop  clerk.  The  tailor  shop 
had  much  the  same  story; 
staff  cut  by  50%.  Only 
bright  spot  was  the  Soap  Shop 
and  the  13  inmates  working 
there  still  have  their  jobs. 

The  prison-factory 
concept  is  underway  in  Kansasi 
and  Minnesota. 

A  few  miles  from  the 
Kansas  State  Penitentiary! 
sits  Zephyr  Products,  a  metal! 
fabrication  company  set  up, 
specifically  to  employ  work-i 
ers  from  the  large  pool  ofl 
idle  prisoners.  Roughly  5C( 
inmates,  who  were  bused  to 
the  company  each  day,  earn 
between  $3.35  and  $7  an  hour 
for  their  labor.  For  this 
money  the  prisoners  pay 
taxes,    Social    Security, 
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Although  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  legislative  task 
force  was  to  reopen  the  old 
prison,  the  Govenor,  Dept.  of 
Institution  officials  and 
prison  officials  presented  a 
plan  to  the  1983  legislature 
calling  for  major  expansion 
of  the  existing  prison.  This 
expansion  proposal  would 
accomplish  virtually  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  task 
force.  There  was  consider- 
able debate  about  the  two 
proposals.  In  the  end  the 
legislature  voted  to  spend 
$14.4  million  to  expand  the 
existing  prison.  Added  to 
that  were  the  funds  for  the 
various  remodeling  projects 
from  the  special  session 
giving  a  total  of  $15.6 
million  for  expansion. 

In  April  and  May  of  1983 
architect  canidates  were 
interviewed.  In  June,  the 
firm  E.F.  Link  &  Associates 
of  Billings  was  selected  to 
design  the  expansion.  This 
firm  affiliated  with  a  nat- 
ionally recognized  architect- 
ure &  engineering  firm  having 
considerable  experience  & 
expertise  in  prison  con- 
struction; Henningson,  Durham 
and  Richardson  of  Dallas 
Texas.  Coincidentally ,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  cell 
house  in  the  old  prison  says 
"Link  Associates",  1912.  We 
have  been  told  that  this  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  John 
Link  we  are  working  with 
today. 

The   legislature  iden- 
tified a  four  man  committee 
j  to  assist  in  the  development 
j  of  the  expansion.   Senators 
;  Etchart   and   Daniels   and 
|  Representatives   Thoft   and 
|  Menahan  were  named  to  this 
|  committee.   Director  South, 
!  Division  Administrator  Russ- 
ell, Warden  Risley  &  Sgt. 
I  Jack  Jones  of  M.S. P.   were 
identified  to  complete  the 


eight  man  design  team  that 
would  work  with  the  arch- 
itects in  developing  the 
design  for  the  expansion  of 
the  prison.  At  the  end  of 
June,  this  committee  began 
preliminary  meetings  with  the 
architects  from  E.F.  Link  & 
H.D.R.  Several  members  of 
the  committee  attended  a  week 
long  seminar  in  prison  design 
at  the  National  Academy  of 
Corrections  in  Boulder, 
Colorado.  Work  on  design 
development  for  the  expansion 
of  the  prison  began  in  earn- 
est in  mid-July.  While 
construction  of  this  magni- 
tude would  normally  require  a 
year  to  eighteen  months  of 
planning  and  development, 
this  committee  had  given  the 
architects  a  mandate  to 
complete  the  design  phase  in 
six  months  and  begin  con- 
struction by  the  first  of 
1984. 

To  accomplish  this 
abbreviated  design  phase,  a 
charette  was  conducted  in 
Missoula  in  July.  A  chatette 
is  a  word  architects  use  to 
mean  an  intense  closed  door 
session,  with  all  those 
involved,  to  accomplish 
several  months  design  work  in 
several  days.  The  week 
started  with  the  design  team 
and  the  architects  spending 
three  days  visiting  three 
different  prisons  that  were 
designed  by  H.D.R.  and 
spending  some  time  at  H.D.R. 
offices  in  Dallas.  The  next 

three  days  were  spent  in 
Missoula  working  10-12  hours 
per  day  with  a  host  of  staff 
from  the  two  architecture 
firms.  Members  of  the  staff 
from  all  areas  of  the  prison 
took  part  in  this  meeting. 
As  each  idea  and  concept  took 
shape  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  design  committee,  arch- 
itects would  draw  a  picture 
of  the  concept  for  all  to  see 
what  it  would  look  like.   At 


the  end  of  the  week,  the 
architects  had  a  firm  under- 
standing of  what  Montana 
needed  for  its  expanded 
prison.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  design  committee  was 
given  a  set  of  drawings 
showing  what  the  expanded 
prison  would  look  like.  The 
drawings  detailed  the  arrang- 
ements of  the  buildings,  the 
perimeter  security  and  the 
configuration  of  rooms  and 
cells  within  the  buildings. 

The  expanded  prison  will 
be  divided  into  three  com- 
pounds; low  security,  high 
security  &  maximum  security. 
Inmates  in  each  compound  will 
be  physically  and  program- 
matically  seperated.  Hous- 
ing, recreation,  food  ser- 
vice, education,  counseling, 
visiting  and  all  other  ser- 
vices will  be  provided  in 
each  compound  for  the  inmates 
living  there.  By  doing  this, 
Montana  will  accomplish  the 
benifits  of  seperating  in- 
mates in  different  instit- 
utions while  achieving  the 
economies  of  putting  all 
inmates  under  one  roof. 

The  design  committee 
continued  to  meet  with  the 
architects  through  the  fall 
and  into  the  winter.  During 
peak  periods,  meetings  were 
held  every  other  week. 

Once  the  basic  plan  had 
been  developed,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  decide  on  the 
phasing  of  construction.  The 
first  building  to  be  built  is 
the  gym  for  the  low  security 
compound.  It  was  decided  to 
build  this  first  because  it 
could  be  used  for  dormitory 
housing.  With  double  bunking 
and  people  living  in  the  day 
room  now,  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  additional  housing. 
The  gym  will  meet  that  need 
for  one  to  two  years  while 
the  remaining  construction  is 
completed. 
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THE 

SIDEKMft 

EXrKESS 

700  GONLEY  LAKE  ROAD,   DEER  LODGE,  MT  59722 
Subscriber 


ie,  the  staff  of  the  Siberian  Express,  are  concerned  about  the 
content  and  quality  of  our  bi-monthly  publication.  Our  interest  lies  in 
how  we  might  better  serve  the  publication,  the  resident  inmate  population, 
the  prsion  and  it's  staff  and  our  subscribers  overall,  ,'e  seek  your 
comments,  criticisms  and  suggestions,  regarding  the  improvement  of  the 
publication  issues  and  their  content;  and  thereby  serving  all  concerned  in 
a  more  effective  manner.  ,ie   would  greatly  appreciate  your  assistance  and 
aid,  through  filling  out  and  returning  the  self -addressed  commentary  page 
to  our  office  at  the  above  address. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance  on  this  natter. 


/illiam  '•:.  Leininger,  Jr. 
Editor 
Siberian  Express 


COMMENTS; 


Subscriber, 


:0TS;   Fold  side  flaps  inward,  and  then  fold  upwards  in  three  uniform 
sections.  Affix  postage  and  seal  by  folding  flap  at  the  top  of 
the  page  over  the  three  uniform  folded  portions,  and  sealing 
with  a  staple  or  tape. 
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Bids  for  Phase  I,  the 
gym,  were  let  in  February  and 
construction  formally  began 
March  21.  Completion  of  the 
gym  is  expected  by  August  15. 

Phase  [I  is  a  remodeling 
and  expansion  of  the  kitchen. 
The  existing  kitchen  and 
dining  room  was  built  for  an 
expected  capacity  of  300. 
More  than  700  inmates  have 
been  fed  there  for  several 
years.  The  1982  special 
session  of  the  legislature 
recognized  the  need  and 
appropriated  funds  for  expan- 
sion of  food  service.  Bids 
should  be  let  in  April  and 
construction  should  begin  in 
May  on  the  kitchen  expansion. 

Phase  III  is  the  major 
construction  project  of  the 
four  phases.  Two  new  housing 
units  and  an  administration 
building  will  be  constructed. 
The  maximum  security  building 
will  be  a  96  man  self- 
contained  housing  unit.  All 
activities  with  the  exception 
of  inpatient  hospital  care 
will  be  accomplished  within 
the  building.  Two  fourty 
eight  man  wings  are  divided 
into  16  man  housing  areas.  A 
control  officer  oversees 
three  16  man  housing  areas. 
Common  to  both  wings  are  a 
recreational  yard,  counseling 
offices,  visiting  room, 
laundry  and  storage  rooms  and 
a  medical  examination  room. 
These  96  men  will  not  leave 
the  building  for  these  var- 
ious activities.  Meals  will 
be  fed  in  the  cells. 

The  other  new  housing 
unit  is  a  96  man  high  secur- 
ity unit.  It  will  be  - 
constructed  in  the  high 
security  compound  adjacent  to 
Close  Units  I  and  II.  This 
building  will  be  built  with 
the  same  level  of  security  as 
the  max  building.  The  design 
is  basically  the  same  with  a 


few  exceptions.  In  addition 
to  the  three  16  man  cell 
areas  in  two  fourty  eight  man 
wings,  there  are  six  punitive 
detention  cells  in  each  wing. 
These  are  used  for  discipli- 
nary action  when  an  inmate 
has  violated  the  rules.  This 
building  does  not  contain  the 
visiting,  recreation  and 
medical  examination  rooms. 
The  inmates  living  here  will 
use  the  same  facilities  as 
the  Close  I  and  II  inmates 
do. 

The  third  building  in 
Phase  III  is  a  new  administr- 
ation building.  The  design 
committee  concluded  that  to 
have  the  administrative  staff 
accessible  to  all  three 
compounds,  a  new  administrat- 
ion building  was  needed. 
This  conclusion  also  solved  a 
major  problem  in  security. 
By  constructing  the  adminis- 
tration building  at  the  point 
where  the  three  compounds 
come  together,  there  will  be 
a  single  entrance  to  the 
prison.  Regardless,  of  which 
compound  the  inmate  or  visi- 
tor is  going  to,  he/she  will 
enter  thru  the  same  gate. 
This  eliminates  the  need  to 
have  more  than  one  entrance 
and  the  resultant  security 
problems  associated  with 
supervising  more  than  one 
entrance. 

Phase  IV  includes  sever- 
al other  building  projects. 
Two  remodeling  projects,  four 
new  buildings  and  completion 
of  the  perimeter  fence, 
patrol  road,  and  visitor 
parking  lot  are  included  in 
this  phase.  A  program  build- 
ing will  be  built  in  the  high 
security  compound.  This 
building  will  include  class- 
rooms, a  library,  a  medical 
examining  room,  a  visiting 
room  and  offices  for  several 
staff.  A  new  Infirmary  will 
be  built  adjacent  to   the 


existing  Max  building  which 
will  become  a  Reception  Unit. 

As  a  result  of  legislat- 
ive initiative  to  expand 
Prison  Industries,  a  new 
industrial  building  will  be 
constructed.  Three  programs 
presently  operated  independe- 
ntly, will  be  combined  into 
one  vocational  training- 
/industry  program.  The 
prison  in  the  past  has  oper- 
ated a  vocational  training 
program  in  auto  mechanics,  a 
vehicle  maintenance  center  to 
maintain  state  vehicles  and 
an  equipment  maintenance 
service  to  repair  and  main- 
tain ranch  equipment.  These 
three  programs  are  being 
combined  under  one  roof.  In 
addition  to  classrooms  and 
hands  on  vocational  training 
in  repair  and  maintenance  of 
vehicles  and  equipment,  the 
program  will  also  offer 
training  in  heavy  equipment 
opoeration. 

For  several  years  the 
prison  has  used  several  ranch 
buildings  to  meet  its  ware- 
housing needs.  These  old  hog 
barns  and  chicken  houses  are 
very  inadequate  for  this 
purpose.  Phase  IV  of  the 
expansion  includes  construct- 
ion of  a  centralized  ware- 
house. 

The  research  center,  a 
building  that  has  been  vacant 
since  the  University  of 
Montana  Foundation  and  Hoff- 
man LaRoche  Pharmaceutical 
shut  down  the  drug  testing 
program  in  1982,  will  be 
remodeled .  This  building 
will  become  offices  for  the 
Business  Office,  Personnel 
Office  and  training  staff. 

The  existing  adminis- 
tration building  will  be 
remodeled  to  provide  visit- 
ing, dining,  medical  examin- 
ation and  other  services  to 
the  inmates  in  the  low  secur- 
ity compound. 


support  families,  make  res- 
titution if  needed,  and  repay 
the  state  for  their  room  and 
board.  The  unarmed  guard  who 
accompanies  the  workers  to 
the  plant,  "gets  so  board  he 
helps  out  on  jobs."  Kansas 
correction  officials  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the 
arrangement.  Pat  McManus, 
the  Kansas  Commissioner  of 
Corrections  states:  "I  feel 
comfortable  with  this  sit- 
uation, with  a  plant  outside 
the  prison.  It's  a  real 
corrections  alternative,  and 
gives  these  people  a  chance 
to  earn  a  decent  living 
without  crime." 

In  Minnesota,  the  Con- 
trol Data  Corporation  has 
contracted  with  the  state's 
Dept.  of  Corrections  to 
employ  up  to  200  prisoners  at 
the  state  prison  in  Still- 
water. There,  inmates  ass- 
emble electrical  and  mechan- 
ical sub-components  for 
computer  disk  drives.  Others 
in  the  same  prison  work  as 
computer  programmers.  If  you 
were  to  phone  the  Best  West- 
ern Hotel  chain's  toll  free 
reservation  line  in  the  late 
[evening,  you  might  well  be 
'talking  with  a  woman  at  an 
Arizona  Dept.  of  Correct- 
ions prison.  Best  Western 
.currently  has  25  female 
inmates  working  as  reser- 
vation agents. 

One  computer  programmer 
at  the  Stillwater,  Mn.  pris- 
on is  serving  a  sentence  for 
kidnapping  that  could  run 
until  the  mid  -1990's.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  terra 
he  shuffled  papers  in  an 
office  and  worried  about  the 
financial  plight  of  his 
disabled  wife.  Now,  with  his 
40-hour-per-week  job,  he's 
been  able  to  buy  a  $50,000. 
house  for  his  wife,  and  sends 
home  enough  money  to  cover 
the  mortgage,  taxes,  elec- 
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tricity  and  telephone  ser- 
vice. 

A  different  twist  to  the 
prison  factory  is  the  poss- 
ibility of  having  prisoners 
do  landscaping  chores  for  the 
cities,  counties  or  states. 
A  bill  presented  to  the 
Florida  legislature  would  put 
2,000  convicts  to  work  clean- 
ing parks,  streets  and  sewers 
for  local  governments.  The 
program  would  cost  $4.4 
million  and  would  be  off-set 
by  a  $3.00  surcharge  in 
criminal  and  traffic  fines, 
excluding  those  for  parking. 

The  view  toward  inmate 
labor  is  varied  across  the 
waters,  east  and  west. 

Almost  94%  of  Japan's 
prisoners  perform  labor  that 
is  geared  to  their  aptitude 
and  rehabilitative  potential. 
The  inmates  in  the  minimum 
security  section  often  earn 
certificates  in  trades  such 
as  plastering  and  auto  re- 
pair. The  men  in  maximum 
security  do  the  jobs  such  as 
maintenence  or  making  toys. 

**Note  that  minimum 
security  inmates  can  earn 
certificates. 

In  Denmark  where  the 
rate  of  incarceration  in  1973 
was  28  per  100,000  population 
and  falling  (In  U.S.  the  rate 
was  250  per  100,000  and 
raising)  the  prisons  make 
sure  that  every  prisoner  has 
the  right  and  opportunity  to 
work  (at  an  adequate  wage)  or 
attend  vocational  or  academic 
school. 

**Note  the  choice:  work 
or  vocational  training  or 
school. 

The  prison  factory  idea 
is  practiced  in  Sweden. 
About  90%  of  all  prisoners 
work  full  time  and  are  paid 
high  wages   in   commercial 
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manufacturing.  At  Tillberger 
Prison,  for  example,  inmates 
produce  pre-fabricated  hou- 
ses, are  paid  full  market 
wages  and  are  members  of  the 
national  labor  union.  How- 
ever, in  Sweden,  imprisonment 
is  considered  a  sanction  for 
the  last  resort  since  they 
rely  on  fines  and  non- 
institutional  care  and  corr- 
ection, and  the  results  are 
impressive.  In  1975  the 
imprisonment  rate  was  32  per 
100,000.  In  1976  69%  of  all 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
less  than  four-month  terms 
and  20%  between  four  and 
twelve  months. 

When  all  is  said  and 
done  the  concept  of  prison 
factories  may  be  workable  if; 
1.  the  inmate  is  also  allow- 
ed to  study  for  or  train  for 
a  skilled  job  or  position;  2. 
the  sentencing  procedure  is 
drastically  changed  to  short- 
er sentences  for  certain 
crimes;  3.  the  re-entry  of 
the  inmate  back  into  society 
is  made  smoother  instead  of  a 
highway  of  obstacles.  If  this 
is  done,  everyone  should 
benifit  -the  inmate  and  the 

taxpaying  public. 

********** 


(Acknowledgement  to  "The 
Mirror",  "Roxbury  Review", 
"Stateville  Paper",  "Best 
Scene",  "Prison  Law  Monitor" 
for  some  facts  and  figures  - 
Ed.) 

(Editor's  Note:  After 
the  above  story  was  written 
and  just  before  going  to 
press,  a  story  appeared  in 
the  August  12  edition  of  the 
Montana  Standard  in  which  the 
charge  was  made  by  the  office 
furniture  dealers  that  the 
wood  refininshing  department 
of  MSP  Prison  Industries  is 
or  could  be  competing  unfair- 
ly with  the  outside  commer- 
cial enterprises.) 
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Bidding  of  Phases  III  & 
IV  should  occur  in  May  and 
June  respectively.  At  this 
point  in  time  occupancy  of 
the  new  facilities  is  pro- 
jected for  January  of  1986. 
It  is  anticipated  that  78.5 
new  employees  will  be  needed 
at  that  time  to  staff  the 
expanded  compound. 

When  construction  is 
complete,  within  one  fenced 
perimeter  surrounded  by  five 
towers,  low,  high  and  maximum 
security  inmates  will  live  in 
three  independent  compounds. 
Single  cell  capacity  of  the 
prison  will  be  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  inside  the  fence 
plus  the  30  beds  at  the  dairy 
dormitory.  The  long  range 
plan  developed  by  the  archi- 
tect will  allow  for  expansion 
to  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  four  within  the 
fenced  compound.  All  necess- 
ary support  services  will  be 
available  for  this  populat- 
ion. All  that  will  be  needed 
is  the  additional  housing. 

Projections  for  prison 
populations  indicate  that 
increases  can  be  expected  at 
least  through  this  decade. 
The  expansion  of  M.S. P., 
planning  of  which  was  initia- 
ted by  the  Special  Legis- 
lative Session  in  June  1982 
and  construction  which  was 
funded  by  the  1983  regular 
legislative  session,  will 
accommodate  any  foreseeable 
increases  in  inmate  pop- 
ulation. 

********************** 


According  to  Webster's, 
change  means  to  "make  or 
become  different".  Marraige, 
divorce,  wars,  the  stock 
market,  luck  and  just  about 
most  things  you  can  think  of 
are  either  affected  by  change 
or   the  result  of. 


The  above  article  by 
Warden  Risley,  clearly  out- 
lines the  changes  of  the 
physical  structure  of  MSP.  A 
map  and  key  for  the  "New  MSP" 
can  be  found  on  pages  10  and 
11.  We  now  know  what  this 
prison  will  look  like  in  a 
couple  of  years  but  what  kind 
of  prison  it  will  be  to  live 
in  is  a  major  concern  of  many 
of  M.S.P.'s  residents. 

According  to  Warden 
Risley,  most  of  the  rumors 
circulating  through-out  the 
prison,  are  no  more  than 
rumors.  "There       will       be 

weights  in  the  new  gym  and 
high  security  inmates  will  be 
allowed  contact  visits". 
Also  according  to  Risley, 
"the  current  classification 
system  will  remain  the  same". 

When  we  asked  prisoner's 
what  their  reactions  were  to 
the  new  construction,  we 
generally  heard  the  same 
remarks  all  over.  "All  I 
want  is  out".  "If  you  be- 
lieve this  is  for  our  benifit 
then  I've  got  a  couple  of 
bridges  to  sell  you".  "It 
will  help  the  over-crowding 
problem,  but  that's  only  one 
problem  out  of  a  hundred". 
"I'll  just  have  to  wait  and 
see". 

Over-all,  most  prisoners 
remain  suspicious  and  pessi- 
mistic in  regards  to  the 
direction  M.S. P.    is  going. 

As  far  as  benits  go,  low 
security  prisoners  will  have 
more  opportunities  to  learn 
or  up-grade  a  skill  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Industries 
Program.  High         security 

prisoners  will  no  longer  be 
double  bunked ,  and  maximum 
security  prisoners  should  no 
longer  have  icicle's  in  their 
cells  in  the  winter. 

The  employment  situation 


for  high  security  prisoners 
will  remain  the  same.  No 
vocational  training  allowed. 
If  your  handy  with  a  mop  or 
broom,  or  know  how  to  make 
those  pots  and  pans  shine, 
you  stand  a  chance  of  being 
able  to  find  a  job.  History 
has  dictated  that  if  you 
don't  work,  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  be 
re-classified  to  low 

security.^  But  then...  some 
things  never  change. 


SERGEANT    P0HJ0LA 


REAL  CLOSE  OONFINEMENT 

Among  the  new 

construction  going  on  around 
us,  one  item  of  particular 
interest  are  the  additions  of 
the  sergeants  offices  to 
Close  I  &  LT.  The  dimensions 
are  8  X  5  by  eight  feet  high, 
resemble  an  isolation  cell 
and  will  give  the  duty 
officer  a  better  perspective 
as  to  what  "doing  time"  is 
all  about.  Sgt.  Bill 
Pojhola,  pictured  above 
outside  one  of  the  cubicles, 
doesnt  seem  too  impressed 
despite  the  fact  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  each 
tiny  office  was  reportedly  in 
the  five  digit  figures. 
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By  Terry  Mackie 


Recording    Booth    Project 


At  long  last,  the  sound- 
proof recording  booth  has 
been  constructed  and  will 
soon  be  in  operation  in  the 
Montana  State  Prison  Library. 
This  booth  is  to  be  used  in 
recording  books  about  Montana 
history,  its  culture,  its 
people,  and  fictional  publi- 
cations about  past  and  pre- 
sent state  issues  and  events. 
These  tapes  are  being  pre- 
pared for  use  by  the  blind 
and  physically  handicapped. 
At  present  there  are  approx- 
imately 1,700  individuals 
within  the  state  who  will 
benifit  from  the  availability 
of  these  recordings.  Hope- 
fully, these  tapes  will  be 
available  on  a  national  loan 
basis  at  a  later  date,  de- 
pending upon  the  success  and 
support  of  the  initial  pro- 
ject. 

The  project  was  origin- 
ally undertaken  by  Mr.  Budd 
Gould  in  1982,  and  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  status 
through  negotiations  with 
officials  of  the  Montana 
State  Prison,  Dept.  of 
Institutions  and  the  Correct- 
ions Division.  Ms.  Linda 
Brander  of  the  Montana  State 
Library,  Division  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped has  been  organizing 
and  coordinating  this  project 
from  its  onset  with  MSP 
Associate  Warden  Mr.  Patrick 
W.  Warnecke. 

Financing  for  this 
project  was  obtained  in  the 
later  part  of  1983  through 
donations  from  concerned 
state  residents  and  from  a 
grant  of  $2,100.  from  the 
Religious  Activities  Center 
(RAC)  located  within  the 
prison  complex.  In  April 
1984,  the  soundproof  booth 
was  constructed  and  completed 
in  the  prison  library.  Ma- 
terials and  labor  were  don- 


ated by  the  prison.  The 
recording  equipment  to  be 
used  in  this  project  was 
loaned  to  the  prison  by  the 
State  Library,  and  is  expect- 
ed to  be  installed  before 
months  end. 

Prison  inmates  will  be 
responsible  for  the  reading 
and  recording  of  publications 
by  Montana  authors  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of 
personnel  from  the  State 
Library  and  the  prison.  A 
panel  consisiting  of  mem- 
bers from  the  State  Library 
and  the  prison  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  interviewing 
and  hiring  inmate  workers  for 
these  positions.  Employment 
criteria  will  center  upon 
capabilities  such  as  voice 
control  and  content,  enunc- 
iation, tone  range  and  var- 
iance, reading  skills,  and  a 
basic  knowledge  pertaining  to 
sound  and  recording  equipment 
that  will  be  used.  These 
interviews  will  be  conducted 
in  the  following  couple  of 
months. 

The  future  plans  and 
hopes  of  this  program,  and 
that  of  Ms.  Brander  and 
Associate  Warden  Warnecke  and 
all  others  involved  with  he 
project,  are  that  more  of 
these  sound-proff  recording 
booths  will  be  constructed 
and  brought  into  operation  in 
the  prison  complex.  This 
program  could  later  be  ex- 
panded into  establishing  and 
operating  booths  of  the  same 
nature  and  purpose  in  com- 
munities around  the  state. 
Such  expansion  will  of  course 
depend  on  public  interests 
and  donations  to  support  this 
worthy  project. 

Information  can  be 
obtained  through  addressing 
inquiries  to  either  Ms. 
Brander  at  the  Montana  State 
Library,   Division   of  the 


Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 1515  East  6th  Avenue, 
Helena,  Montana  59620;  or 
Assoc.  Warden  of  Treatment: 
Mr.  Pat  Warnecke,  Montana 
State  Prison,  700,  Conley 
Lake  Road,  Deer  Lodge,  Mon- 
tana, 59722.  The  support  and 
interest  of  all  concerned 
parties  will  be  duly  noted 
and  gratefully  appreciated  by 
all  individuals  involved  with 
this  project;  as  well  as  by 
our  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  Montanans. 


***************** 


SELF  IMPROVEMENT 
By  Louis  Bringgold 


I  can  dream  away  the  hours 
of  what  my  life  can  be. 
But  if  I  look  for  changes 
I  have  to  start  with  me. 

I  can  wish  away  the  hours 
or  I  can  build  a  plan 
to  search  a  little  further 
then  just  "the  best  I  can." 

I  can  pretend  that  life 
is  as  great  as  it  can  be. 
But  if  I  want  to  really  change 
I  have  to  start  with  me! 
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WEDD I NG 


BELLS 


AT 


M  .S  .  P 


A    Word    of    Condolence 


The  age  old  institution 
of  marriage  is  alive  and 
thriving  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  weddings  since 
our  last  publication.  Three 
couples  have  joined  their 
lives,  love  and  committment 
to  one  another  through  their 
vows. 

The  first  couple  to 
exchange  their  vows  was 
Adrian  Mahseelah  and  Fran 
McCleod,  on  June  18,  1984  at 
11:00  AM  in  the  visiting 
room.  The  bride  was  attended 
by  Evelyn  Daniels  and  Mar- 
delle  Pietz  Quincy.  The 
groom  was  attended  by  his 
father  Forrest  Morigeau. 
Pastor  Vince  Scanlon  offic- 
iated the  ceremonies  and 
joined  the  couple  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 

The  second  couple  to 
solemnize  their  vows  and 
devotion  to  each  other  were 
Lewis  Quincy  and  Mardelle 
Pietz,  on  June  24,  1984  at 
12:30  PM  in  the  visiting 
room.  The  bride  was  attended 
by  Fran  McCleod  Mahseelah  and 
Evelyn  Daniels.  The  groom 
was  attended  by  friends  Dewey 
Stone  and  Gary  Laraear.  Pas- 
tor Vince  Scanlon  presided 
over  the  ceroraony  and  joined 
the  couple  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock. 

The  last  couple  to  unite 
their  love  and  belief  in  one 
another  was  Richard  (Baldy) 
Hayes  and  Paula  J.  Schuster 
on  July  10,  1984  at  11:30  AM 
in  the  visiting  room.  The 
bride,  dressed  in  white,  was 
attended  by  her  maid  of 
honor,  Judy  Byers.  The  groom 
was  attended  by  friend  Jer- 
rell  Byers,  husband  to  the 
maid  of  honor.  Pastor  Scan- 
lon was  present  to  witness 
this  exchange  of  vows  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man. 

Marriage  can  sometimes 
be  a  long  and  hard  road  to 


follow,  and  especially  for 
those  whose  ability  to  fully 
express  their  mutual  love  and 
devotion  for  each  other  must 
be  seperated  by  physical 
barriers,  and  restricted  by 
the  regime  and  confines  of 
incarceration. 

By  Terry  Mackie 
******************* 


?I0£aRy 


(Excerpt  from  "Crimes  and 
Punishment"  by  Cesare  Beca- 
rria,  1764,  included  in  "The 
Themes  of  Ages"  collection  by 
Mark  Schweringer.  Contribut- 
ed by  David  Plants,  #15299). 


The  vengeance  of  the  law 

is  vent  of  wrath 
For  law  is  wayward 

more  than  criminal, 
Who  sours  to  hate 

in  prison's  aftermath, 
And  miscreant  repeats, 

and  twice  befall 
The  beaten  bankrupts, 

debtors  unheard  call, 
The  hanged  thief, 

and  the  wardens  cruelty, 
Are  we  not  lawless 

and  rebellious  all, 
Then  do  impose 

the  law's  severity 
To  ease  our  conscience 

by  harsh  penalties. 


The  Siberian  Express 
staff  and  the  inmate  resident 
population  in  general,  offers 
and  extends  their  regrets  and 
condolences  to  the  Dixon 
family  of  Missoula  County 
over  the  loss  of  their  son 
James  Paige  Dixon.  Such  a 
loss  is  felt  and  recognized 
by  all,  but  never  to  the 
extent  of  the  immediate 
family  and  relatives. 

James  Dixon,  was  17 
years  of  age,  born  March 
27,1967,  and  died  July  3, 
1984,  the  result  of  a  suicide 
by  hanging  in  the  Maximum 
Security  Unit  of  the  Montana 
State  Prison.  In  November 
1983,  James  was  convicted  of 
homicide  in  Missoula  County. 
He  was  sentenced  by  District 
Judge  James  Wheelis  to  30 
years  with  15  suspended  and 
designated  a  non  dangerous 
offender.  James  was  transfer- 
red from  M.S. P.  to  the  Pine 
Hills  Juvenile  Reformatory  at 
Miles  City  on  December  7 
1983,  after  the  three  week 
orientation  period  for  all 
incoming  residents  at  the 
prison.  James  was  returned 
to  the  prison  on  June 
29,1984,  after  escaping  from 
the  Miles  City  facility.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  highest  security  area  of 
the  prison. 

No  one  can  truly  know 
the  reasons  for  the  demise  of 
this  young  man,  but  all  can 
associate  with  what  he  must 
have  felt  and  thought  about 
being  confined  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison. 

By  Terry  A.  Mackie 

*********************** 


JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 
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SERGEANT    STRAUGH 


By  Leininger 


have  a 
doesn't 
a  capt- 


that 


When  we  think  of  Captain  Hook  we  usually 
have  in  mind  the  character  from  the  book  and 
movie  "Peter  Pan".  The  Captain  Hook  we  are 
familiar  with  here  at  MSP  doesn't 
black,  curling  mustache;  in  fact  he 
have  a  mustache  at  all.  And  he  isn't 
ain  -  he's  a  sergeant. 

Anyone  who  was  in  the  service  knows 
the  sergeants  run  the  military.  A  Marine  bird 
colonel  called  his  battalion  captains  and 
lieutenants  together  and  advised:  "All  you 
gentleman  have  to  do  is  sign  the  morning 
reports,  inspect  the  barracks,  carry  a  clip- 
board and  let  your  sergeants  run  the  units". 
It  doesn't  take  close  scrunity  to  see  that  the 
same  procedure  could  apply  in  prison.  The 
wardens  sign  a  bunch  of  papers  and  answer  the 
phone;  the  captains  and  lieutenants  echo  words 
of  wisdom  from  Mount  Sinai;  it's  the  sergeants 
(and  their  officers)  who  are  in  direct  contact 
with  the  population  and  must  handle  the  prob- 
lems on  a  daily  and  hourly  basis. 

Sgt.  Ronald  T.  Straugh,  first  shift,  Unit 
A,  is  a  good  example. 

Born  on  a  ranch  in  Montana,  Straugh  has 
seen  45  years  come  and  go.  He  now  calls  Deer 
Lodge  his  home,  is  married  and  has  two  child- 
ren, and  has  put  in  six  years  at  Montana  State 
Prison  as  a  security  officer.  His  military 
service  was  for  28  months  and  included  duty 
from  Fort  Campbell  Ky.  to  Korea  and  like  all 
true  combat  veterans  he  is  reluctant  to  talk 


about  his  experiences.  It  should  be  enough  to 
state  that  he  served  with  the  101st  Airborne. 

Sergeant  Straugh  became  Captain  Hook  in 
1965  when  he  lost  his  left  arm  in  a  accident. 
Bad  enough  in  itself  the  problem  was  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  sarge  was  left  handed. 
"It  was  rough  going  for  a  couple  of  years," 
says  Straugh.  "It's  a  shock  to  your  system 
when  you  lose  a  part  of  your  body  and  the 
adjustment  takes  time.  The  mental  part  is 
almost  worse  than  the  physical." 

Straugh  made  the  adjustments  and  overcame 
the  problems  and  today  runs  a  tight  but  com- 
fortable Unit  A.  Asked  for  his  formula  for 
success  at  his  job  he  replied,  "Just  lucky  I 
guess.  Be  firm  but  just.  Head  problems  off 
at  the  pass  before  they  mushroom.  But  mainly 
I  try  not  to  get  too  excited  and  take  things 
one  day  at  a  time".  The  sarge  thinks  the 
inmates  are  getting  younger  all  the  time  and 
the  problems  are  different.  "I'll  also  be 
glad  when  the  construction  is  finished  and  the 
population  isn't  so  crowded." 

We  were  hesitant  about  asking  Straugh 
about  his  hobbies  considering  the  handicap 
involved  but  he  shot  right  back:  "Anything 
outdoors;  hunting,  fishing...."  Thats  our 
Captain  Hook. 

******************* 


PROMOTED 

William  Brown,  to  Lieutenant,  the  later 
part  of  June. 

His  13-years  of  service  at  M.S. P.  include 
duty  at  the  dairy,  security  officer  and  four 
years  as  sergeant.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
lived  in  Butte  for  a  while  and  now  a  resident 
of  Deer  Lodge.  Brown  is  married  and  his 
family  consists  of  wife,  son  and  daughter.  At 
present  his  duty  is  that  of  relief  lieutenant 
on  the  first  and  second  shifts. 


P.C.  OR  NOT  P.C. 

The  old  timers  who  spent  any  time  behind 
the  walls  downtown  will  remember  the  Protect- 
ive Custody  section  on  Galley  Three  behind  the 
screen  at  the  end  of  Fish  Row.  There  may  have 
been  10,  11,  12  men  on  P.C.  at  one  time  but 
no  more  than  that.  Things  have  changed. 
According  to  job  placement  officer  Glen  Ken- 
ison,  17%  of  the  total  prison  population  in 
the  first  part  of  August  was  in  P.C. 
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IT    IS    SHOT    TIME    AGAIN 

By  Peg  Rosenleaf,  R.N. 


JOE  HOWELL  AND  NEW  COMPACTOR 


Dr  Vessie  and  the  In- 
roary  staff  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  setting  up 
a  flu  and  pneumococcal  vac- 
cine program  for  the  M.S. P. 
inmate  population. 

The  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Immunization  Practices 
Advisory  Committee  recommends 
seasonal  immunization  for 
persons  who  are  at  "increased 
risk"  of  adverse  consequences 
from  influenza  infection. 
"Increased  risk"  catego- 
ries are  persons  with: 

(1).  chronic  health 
problems,  particularly  heart 
disease  or  any  chronic  dis- 
order or  condition  inter- 
fering with  lung  function 
such  as  severe  asthma,  tuber- 
culosis, emphysema,  etc.; 
(2).  chronic  kidney  disease; 
(3).  diabetes  melitus;  (A), 
severe  anemia;  (5).  cer- 
tain malignancies;  (6).  if 
you  are  age  65  or  over. 

It  is  recommended  that 
immunization  be  completed  by 
mid-November  since  influenza 
is  more  likely  to  appear 
during  cold  weather.  There- 
fore, during  the  fall  months 
(Sept. -Oct. ) ,  infirmary  staff 
will  be  contacting  those 
people  we  know  of  within  the 
"increased  risk"  categories 
to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  vaccinated.  If  you 
consider  yourself  within  the 
above  categories  risk,  and 
are  not  contacted  by  us  by 
mid-October,  please  contact 
the  infirmary  by  kite. 

For  the  general  pop- 
ulation outside  of  the  "in- 
creased risk"  categories, 
vaccines  for  flu  and  pneu- 
al  infections  are  not 
recommended  on  a  wide  spread 
basis  due  to  the  following 
side  affects  which  can  occur: 

(1).  general  flu  symp- 
toms (fever,  achiness,  tired- 
ness) and  local  allergic  skin 


reactions;  (2).  immediate 
allergic  reactions;  (3). 
Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  —  an 
uncommon  illness  character- 
ized by  paralysis  (5%  fatal- 
ity). 

In  addition,  persons 
with  a  history  of  allergy  to 
eggs,  chicken,  chicken  feath- 
ers or  chicken  dander  cannot 
receive  the  influenza  vac- 
cine. For  those  people 
having  an  acute  respiratory 
disease  or  other  infection, 
the  vaccine  is  deferred  until 
the  active  infection  is  gone. 

Regarding  the  pneu- 
mococcal vaccine,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  this 
vaccine  is  given  only  once  to 
adults.  If  you  have  had 
prior  immunization  for  pneu- 
mococcal infection,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the 
vaccine.  Influenza  vaccine 
for  "increased  risk"  indivi- 
duals is  recommended  ann- 
ually. 

If  you  have  any  quest- 
ions regarding  the  above 
information,  or  if  you  are 
out  of  the  "increased  risk" 
category  and  are  aware  of  the 
above  listed  side  affects 
which  can  occur,  but  still 
wish  to  be  immunized,  please 
contact  the  infirmary  by 
kite. 


Unit  operator  inmate  Joe 
Howell  empties  Unit  A  trash 
into  the  new  Pak  Rat 
compactor.  The  Pak  Rat  has 
been  in  use  since  the  first 
of  July,  cost  $15,000  and 
operates  off  of  a  hydraulic 
motor  control.  Trash  is 
poured  into  the  side  opening, 
packed  into  the  back  and 
pushed  out  the  rear  at  the 
dump.  Joe  said  that  he  could 
haul  two  days  trash  without 
dumping  if  necessary. 


CORRESPONDENTS  NEEDED 

We  urgently  need  and  desire  the  news  from 
the  women's  facility  at  Warm  Springs  and  the 
pre-release  centers  at  Butte,  Billings, 
Missoula  and  Great  Falls.  It  is  understood 
that  correspondents  come  and  go  by  normal 
attrition  but  this  problem 
circumvented  in  some  manner, 
paper  as  well  as  ours  at  Deer 
please  send  us  some  copy. 

The  Editor 
********** 


could  be 
This  is  your 
Lodge  -  so 
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PRO  FOOTBALL  CONSENSUS 

By  Leininger 

Except  for  the  World  Series,   TV  sports 

buffs  will   be  absorbed  for  the  next  five 

months  by  football  -  some  college  and  high 

school  -  but  mostly  NFL  "long  bomb  and  Hail 

•Mary",   "five  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust" 

pigskin  action.   Picking  the  winners  is  a 

I  chancy  thing  at   best  but  according  to  Pro 

I  Football  Annual,   Football  Forecast  Magazine 

and  the  Associated  Press,  the  consensus  is  as 

follows: 

AFC  East  -  Miami,  New  England,  N.Y.  Jets, 
Indianapolis,  Buffalo;  AFC  Central 
Pittsburgh,  Houston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland; 
AFC  West  -  L.A.  Raiders,  Seattle,  San  Diego, 
Kansas  City,  Denver.  NFC  East  -  Washington, 
Dallas,  St.  Louis,  N.Y.  Giants,  Philadelphia; 
NFC  Central  -  Chicago,  Detroit,  Green  Bay, 
Minnesota,  Tampa  Bay;  NFC  West  -  San  Fran- 
cisco, L.A.  Rams,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta. 

Most  discrepencies  were  between  Houston 
Cincinnati  -  Pittsburgh;  Seattle  -  San  Diego; 
Dallas  -  St.  Louis;  Chicago  -  Green  Bay  - 
Detroit;  San  Francisco  -  L.A.  Rams.  The  so 
called  authorities  quoted  above  and  others 
seem  to  think  it  will  be  a  first-time-ever, 
back-to-back  Super  Bowl  between  the  Redskins 
and  Raiders.  You  pays  your  money  and  take 
your  choice! 

Ralph  Clark  of  the  Cosmos  team  slides  into 
third  base.  Gus  Gardner  is  playing  third  for 
the  Mud  Flaps  and  Gary  Radi  is  making  the 
call. 


Robert  Bement  is  at  bat  for  the  Mud  Flaps  and 
Tony  Rodriquez  is  catching  for  the  Cosmos. 
Bob  Harstad  is  the  home  plate  urap. 


By  Robin  Smith 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  biggest  story 
on  the  sport's  scene  here  at  MSP  and  in  just 
about  every  other  corner  of  the  world,  has 
been  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olmpiad. 

With  the  U.S.  winning  an  unprecedented  83 
gold  medals.  The  only  event  in  which  we  were 
unsuccessful  in  our  quest  for  Gold  was  the 
Team  Boycott  competition.  That  series  is  now 
deadlocked  in  a  one-one  tie. 

There  are  two  questions  remaining  to  be 
answered;  (1)  were  the  U.S.A.  athletes  that 
sharp  and  the  Eastern  block  nations  not  sorely 
missed?  (2)  Why,  through  the  marvels  of 
technology  can  the  Olympic  Games  be  simultan- 
eously telecast  in  more  than  90  countries 
around  the  world,  and  yet  we  at  M.S. P.  can't 
seem  to  get  a  satelite  signal  900  feet  away? 
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Violence  is  rare  compared  to 
other  penal  facilities. 
Warden  Risley  and  his 
administration  control  the 
thermostat  of  tension  which 
exists  within  the  prison,  and 
he  is  very  much  aware  of  that 
fact. 

I  would  like  to  address 
the  issue  of  communication 
with  the  Federal  Justice 
system  and  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  the  last  two 
years  since  the  appointment 
of  Magistrate  Jack  Shanstrom 
to  oversee  all  the  inmate 
litigation  coming  out  of  the 
prison. 

I  suspect  Judge 
Shanstroms  appointment  to 
review  all  civil  and  criminal 
litigation  from  inmates  in 
the  State  Prison  to  be  the 
result  of  a  collusion  between 
state  and  federal  officials. 
I  justify  my  speculation  by 
emphasising  Judge  Shanstoms 


judicial  attitude  toward 
criminal  defendants  in  the 
state  system  privious  to  his 
federal  appointment.  His 
philosphy  concerning  Pro  Se 
litigation  is  to  point  out 
the  unprofessional 

deficiencies  in  its 
preparation  and  to  recommend 
denial  of  relief  regardless 
of  what  may  be  controling  or 
persuasive.  Judge  Shanstoms 
failure  to  fully  and 
accurately  resolve  prison 
litigation  submitted  to  him 
by  prison  inmates  examplifies 
his  personal  desire  to 
elevate  his  moral  instincts 
over  his  constitutional 
obligations.  The  conflict 
between  intellectual 
rationality  and  moral 
investment  should  not  be 
indulged  in  if  the  law  is  to 
inter pted  correctly. 

Judge  Shanstrom  has 
taken  the  hard  line  approach 
in    dealing   with   issues 


involving  the  prison.  Hij 
method  is  either  to  moot  ai 
issue  by  not  acting  on  it  ir 
a  reasonable  time.  (  Please 
see  cause  No.  CV  83-89-Bu; 
has  not  ruled  on  defendants 
motion  to  dismiss  for  over  a 
year.)  Or  he  will  recomend 
denial  of  civil  issues  by 
concluding  that  the  courts 
should  not  meddle  in  the 
internal  operation  of  the 
prison  system.  Warden  Risley 
has  demonstrated  that  if  he 
is  left  unwatched  by  the 
judiciary,  he  will  ignore  the 
facts  that  the  inmates  he  has 
control  over  do  in  fact  have 
constitutional  rights. 

I  close  in  thanking  you 
for  your  time  and  attention 
in  going  over  the  issues 
discussed  in  this  letter. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

Kevin  T.  Murphy 
Montana  State  Prison 
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